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The Impact of the Excess-Profits Tax: 


By O. K. BURRELL 
Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


The much-discussed excess-profits tax has become law. 
As finally enacted, the new tax differs in many material 
respects from the one in effect during World War II. The 
new act will probably be more easily administered than the 
old one, because the relief provisions are more clearly 
spelled out than were the relief provisions (Sec. 722) of 
the World War II act. 

It can be argued that no excess-profits tax can be equi- 
table since it places a penalty on efficiency and a premium 
on high costs. The tax as finally enacted, however, does 
avoid some of the more glaring inequities of the World 
War II act and is generally less onerous than the previous 
tax. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that there is wider 
recognition of the injurious effects of an excess-profits tax 
upon the economy, as well as the fact that the regular cor- 
poration income-tax rate has been raised substantially 
above that prevailing during World War II. 

It is not our purpose to analyze the structure of the pres- 
ent excess-profits tax. We are interested only in a general 
comparison of the present tax with the World War II tax 
and a consideration of the general economic effects of tax- 
ation of so-called excess profits. The following brief resume 
of the main provisions of the act and comparison with the 
World War II model does not purport to be exhaustive. 
The act is necessarily extremely complicated. Different 
companies will compute their tax in different ways, depend- 
ing on the type of company or industry, the type of capitali- 
zation, and recent earnings. It is inevitable that the more 
equitable the tax is, the more complicated it must be. 


Rates. The act increases the regular corporation income- 
tax levy from 45 to 47 per cent (World War II rate, 40 per 
cent). The rate on “excess profits” is 30 per cent, making 
a total of 77 per cent. The act provides, however, a tax 
ceiling of 62 per cent. This means that the government can- 
not take more than 62 per cent of a corporation’s income 
in regular corporate plus excess-profits taxes. This ceiling 
compares with a ceiling of 85.5 per cent in the World War 
II act. The regular corporation income tax is deductible in 
computing excess profits subject to tax. 


MEASUREMENT OF Excess Prorits. In general, excess 
profits subject to tax are earnings after the regular corpo- 
ration tax of 47 per cent which are in excess of the so-called 


“excess-profits tax credit.” The act provides for two alter- 
native (optional) methods of computing the excess-profits 
tax credit. One method establishes this credit as 85 per cent 
of the average of the best three out of the four years 1946- 


. © Adapted in part from an article by O. K. Burrell in The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, Nov. 23, 1950. “The Excess Profits 
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1949, inclusive. The second method is based on a percent- 
age of “invested capital,” and is set up on a graduated 
basis with a credit of 12 per cent on the first $5 million of 
invested capital, 10 per cent on the next $5 million, and 8 
per cent of anything over $10 million. Unlike the World 
War II act, borrowed capital as well as equity capital is 
taken into account. Invested capital includes 100 per cent 
of equity capital plus 75 per cent of borrowed capital. But, 
if borrowed capital in included, only 25 per cent of in- 
terest payments on the borrowed capital can be deducted 
from the income subject to tax. 


UTILITIES AND TRANSPORATION CoMPANIES. In the case 
of regulated utility and transportation companies, the 
minimum excess-profits tax credit is 6 or 7 per cent (7 per 
cent to telephone and telegraph companies and airlines) of 
the sum of the equity capital, retained earnings, and bor- 
rowed capital. The World War II tax excluded borrowed 
capital and hence to a considerable extent was a tax on the 
form of the capital structure. 


RELIEF Provisions. The relief provisions of the World 
War II act (Sec. 722) were very general and proved to be 
almost unworkable. In contrast, the relief provisions of the 
new act are made more or less by formula and are not only 
more equitable but should be easier to administer. These 
provisions concern growth companies, companies with 
abnormalities in the base-period income, new corporations, 
companies which made substantial changes in capacity dur- 
ing the last thirty-six months of the base period, depressed 
industries, and companies which made substantial changes 
in their products or services during the last thirty-six 
montas of the base period. It is not possible to describe 
here in detail the formula applicable in each case. The sig- 
nificant thing is that these formulas are definite. Either a 
company qualifies or it does not qualify for a different 
method of computation of the excess-profits tax credit. 

As an illustration, growth companies may compute the 
excess-profits tax credit on certain other periods than the 
best three of the four years 1946-1949. Two different sets 
of eligibility requirements are established. These are alter- 
native requirements. Under the first alternative, the assets 
of the company must have been $20 million or less at the 
beginning of the base period. In addition, the payroll for 
the last half of the base period must have been 130 per cent 
or more of the payroll for the first half of the base period 
or the gross receipts of the company for the last half must 
have been 150 per cent or more of gross receipts for the 
first half. The second alternative has no asset limitation. 
The sales of the first six months of 1950 when doubled must 
be 150 per cent or more of the average annual sales in the 
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period 1946-1947. In addition, 40 per cent of 1950 sales 
must be attributable to products not generally available to 
the public before January 1, 1950. Moreover, the 1949 
sales attributable to this product must have been twenty 
times greater than the 1946 sales of the product. If a com- 
pany qualifies as a growth company under either of these 
alternatives, it can compute its excess-profits tax credit on 
any one of four bases. These are: (1) average of 1948- 
1949 earnings, (2) 1949 earnings, (3) 50 per cent of 1949 
earnings plus 40 per cent of 1950 earnings, or (4) 50 per 
cent of 1948 earnings plus 40 per cent of 1950 earnings. 


REASONS FOR CHANGED EMPHASIS IN CORPORATION 
Taxes. It is probable that the revenue derived from corpo- 
ration incomes will be as great or greater than the revenue 
received under the World War II tax laws. The new act 
represents a change in tax philosophy rather than a softer 
attitude toward corporations. This undoubtedly reflects a 
somewhat changed point of view concerning the impact of 
an excess-profits tax on the economy and a realization that 
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[Retail, Wholesale, and Service] 
Tillamook County 


Retail and service establishments located in Tillamook County 
showed a substantial expension in dollar volume of trade from 1939 
to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 1948 Census of 
Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 aggregated $16.8 
million, an increase of 331 per cent over the $3.9 million in 1939. 
The service trades included in the Census of Business recorded re- 
ceipts totaling $680,000 in 1948 compared with $141,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 618 paid employees for the work 
week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total of 
326 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 
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such a tax nas many caefects not apparent at first glance. It 
is therefore proper to examine these defects and to appraise 
the general idea of taxation of so-called excess profits. 


Economic EFrects oF So-CaLLep Excess-Prorits 
Taxes. The very term “excess-profits tax” is appealing, 
even convincing, to a layman. If profits are really excessive, 
what could be fairer than to skim them off and give them to 
the government for use in the military program? 

But an excess-profits tax is not as simple as this. It is 
essential that we consider the impact of such a tax on the 
economy. It is desirable that war-derived profits be kept at 
a minimum. But we must consider whether the excess- 
profits tax does, in fact, siphon off war-caused earnings and 
whether or not there are more appropriate ways to accom- 
plish this end. We must also consider whether a given 
excess-profits tax would adversely affect the economy and 
even impair our capacity to make war. 


Wuy Not an Inpivinuat Excess-Prorits Tax? The 
economic complications and defects of corporate excess- 
profits taxation are made evident when we consider the 
impact of an individual excess-profits tax. No one has 
seriously proposed such a tax. Indeed it is probably true 
that some of the most ardent advocates of corporate excess- 
profits taxation would just as ardently oppose the taxation 
of individual “excess profits.” But, if it is reasonable to tax 
corporate “excess profits,” it is just as equitable to tax in- 
dividual “excess profits.” We might levy a 77 per cent tax 





Umatilla County 


Retail, wholesale, and service establishments located in Umatilla 
County showed a substantial expansion in dollar volume of trade 
from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 1948 
Census of Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 aggre- 
gated $40.2 million, an increase of 302 per cent over the $10.0 mil- 
lion in 1939. Wholesale sales in the county reached a total of $21.8 
million in 1948 as compared with $3.1 million in 1939. The service 
trades included in the Census of Business recorded receipts totaling 
$1.5 million in 1948 compared with $0.4 million in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 2,145 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total 
of 1,182 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 
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(the corporate rate) on all individual incomes in excess of 
the 1946-1949 average net received by the individual. 

Such a tax is not here seriously proposed—it would not 
only operate inequitably between individuals, but would 
impair the nation’s capacity to wage war. But in logic, if 
a corporate excess-profits tax is good, so is an individual 
excess-profits tax. The same inequities, the same unfor- 
tunate economic effects that would flow from an individual 
excess-profits tax, would apply equally to the corporate 
excess-profits tax. In the case of the individual excess- 
profits tax, these problems and difficulties are perfectly 
evident. It may be illuminating to set down some of the 
inequities and problems of such an individual tax, in order 
to point up the fact that essentially the same inequities and 
problems do apply to the taxation of corporate excess 
profits. The problems and inequities listed below are based 
on the assumption of a 77 per cent tax on individual net 
income in excess of the 1946-1949 average. It does not pur- 
port to be exhaustive. 


(1) When an individual earned an amount equal to his 
1946-1949 average, he would thereafter realize only 23 
cents out of each dollar of income earned. He might then 
reduce his earning activities. Certainly he would not be 
anxious for overtime work. Short of a stiff manpower draft 
with severe penalties, total production would be diminished. 


(2) Such a tax would be horribly inequitable to young 
men, particulary to young men whose income reflects in- 
creasing usefulness and responsibility. Consider how such 





Union County 


Retail, wholesale, and service establishments located in Union 
County showed a substantial expansion in dollar volume of trade 
from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 1948 
Census of Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 aggre- 
gated $18.1 million, an increase of 187 per cent over the $6.3 mil- 
lion in 1939. Wholesale sales in the county reached a total of $8.4 
million in 1948 as compared with $3.3 million in 1939. The service 
trades included in the Census of Business recorded receipts totaling 
$746,000 in 1948 compared with $306,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in 
these trades reported a combined total of 1,021 paid employees for 
the work week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a 
total of 802 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 
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a tax would operate in the case of a young man whose 1946- 
1949 “base period” was a period of preparation for greater 
usefulness. In 1946 he carried a paper route and earned 
perhaps $600. In 1947,1948, and 1949 he was an apprentice 
tool maker with a merely nominal income. In 1950 he be- 
gan earning as a journeyman tool maker. Any tax that 
would serve to limit his income to the pre-1950 level would 
not only be inequitable but would reduce his productive 
activity. When such an individual reached the excess-profits 
point, monetary incentive would be almost entirely absent. 


(3) Such a tax would undoubtedly make it difficult to 
induce able men to accept greater responsibilities, since 
effective pay could only be nominally increased. 


(4) Such a tax would inevitably lay distinctly unequal 
burdens on men with the same earnings. Assume two men 
with incomes of $10,000 annually. One of these had aver- 
age earnings in the base period of $11,000—the other had 
earnings of only $2,500. The first would escape the tax en- 
tirely, while the latter would pay a substantial excess- 
profits tax on the same income. 


It is easy to see the inequities and absurdities of an 
excess-profits tax when applied to individuals. But every 
argument against an individual excess-profits tax is equally 
applicable to a corporate excess-profits tax. Corporations, 
like individuals, require some measure of incentive for top 
production. Corporations, like individuals, vary in matu- 
rity. Some corporations with small capitalization have 
spent recent years in preparation for increased usefulness. 
As in the case of individuals, corporations with the same 
income would be taxed unequally by an excess-profits tax. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST A CORPORATE EXcESS-PROFITS 
Tax. Specifically, the following arguments may be ad- 
vanced against the corporate excess-profits tax: 


(1) Such a tax is only casually or even accidentally re- 
lated to “war-derived” earnings. As a matter of fact, when 





Wallowa County 


Retail, wholesale, and service establishments located in Wallowa 
County showed a substantial expansion in dollar volume of trade 
from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 1948 
Census of Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 aggre- 
gated $6.4 million, an increase of 178 per cent over the $2.3 million 
in 1939. Wholesale sales in the county reached a total of $5.0 million 
in 1948 as compared with $0.9 million in 1939. The service tre7es 
included in the Census of Business recorded receipts totaling $249,- 
000 in 1948 compared with $90,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 313 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total 
of 188 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 
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the accelerated amortization of war facilities of the present 
revenue act is taken into consideration, it appears that 
real war-derived earnings have a better chance to escape 
than nonwar-derived earnings. The burden of the tax is re- 
lated to the accident of capitalization or recent earnings 
rather than to whether earnings are “war-derived.” The 
railroads will in general and with relatively few exceptions 
be almost immune because of heavy capitalization. But no 
one would argue that the increase in railroad earnings in 
wartime are not war-derived. They are war-derived but 
they largely escape excess-profits taxation. On the other 
hand, it is probable that the chemical industry in general 
would have lower earnings in wartime (because of lower 
margins on government business) than they would have if 
there were no war. But, because of the strong secular trend 
in earnings and because of characteristic light capitaliza- 
tion, this industry will be hit hard by the excess-profits tax. 


(2) An excess-profits tax is an unwise drag upon prog- 
ress. To a considerable extent, the burden of the tax is laid 
in inverse relation to the social and economic contribution 
of industries and enterprise units. Such a tax will generally 
be no burden at all on industries with large amounts of 
obsolescent or semi-obsolescent capital whose products 
have not kept pace with the changing structure of demand. 
On the other hand, such a tax effectively prevents the de- 
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Wasco County 


Retail, wholesale, and service establishments located in Wasco 
County showed a substantial expansion in dollar volume of trade 
from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 1948 
Census of Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 aggre- 
gated $21.1 million, an increase of 225 per cent over the $6.5 mil- 
lion in 1939. Wholesale sales in the county reached a total of $10.0 
million in 1948 as compared with $3.5 million in 1939. The service 
trades included in the Census of Business recorded receipts total- 
ing $1.2 million in 1948 compared with $0.3 million in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 1,258 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a 
total of 1,073 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 
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velopment of new enterprises that offer new methods or old 
products at lowered costs. The essential element of eco- 
nomic progress is change, but the excess-profits tax is a 
penalty on innovation and a stimulus to stagnation. 

The case studies of Butters and Lintner’ have shown how 
repressing are Federal taxes on growing enterprises. But 
our economic well-being now and in the future depends on 
growing, expanding enterprise. Indeed, our ultimate capac- 
ity to wage war depends on such enterprises. An excess- 
profits tax bears most heavily on the most socially useful 
units and very lightly on less socially useful units. It is a 
penalty on social usefulness and a stimulus to stagnation. 


(3) An excess-profits tax is a deterrent to cost reduction 
and efficiency in production. Such a tax has been urged as 
a device to fight inflation. It is true, of course, that a com- 
pany subject to high excess-profits rates gets very little 
advantage from an increase in prices unless costs corres- 
pondingly increase. But an excess-profits tax is a powerful 
stimulant to increased costs. Such costs as salaries and 
wages and numerous other expenditures are likely to sky- 
rocket under such conditions. There would be every in- 
centive not only to expand costs generally but also to divert 
resources to essentially speculative undertakings with the 
hope of extraordinary return, especially where the return 
might be in the form of capital gains taxed at lower rates. 





1 J. Keith Butters and John Lintner, Effect of Federal Taxes on 
Growing Enterprises, Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Division of Research. Study No. 1, The Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, Apr. 1944; Study No. 2, The Polaroid Corpora- 
tion, Nov. 1944. 





Washington County 


Retail, wholesale, and service establishments located in Washing- 
ton County showed a substantial expansion in dollar volume of 
trade from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 
1948 Census of Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 ag- 
gregated $40.0 million, an increase of 330 per cent over the $9.3 mil- 
lion in 1939. Wholesale sales in the county reached a total of $15.8 
million in 1948 as compared with $3.5 million in 1939. The service 
trades included in the Census of Business recorded receipts totaling 
$1.7 million in 1948 compared with $0.3 million in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 1,702 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total 
of 838 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 
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Witness the oil-exploration activities of various enterprises 
not previously engaged in the oil business during the period 
of the last excess-profits tax. The major labor unions are 
well aware that a firm subject to excess-profits tax at high 
rates is in a weak position to resist wage demands. The tax 
is certainly not anti-inflationary. On balance it is probably 
inflationary. 


(4) An excess-profits tax is a powerful stimulant to 
monopoly. Business corporations can and indeed must ad- 
just activities to the existing tax situation. Small, closely 
held companies may simply dissolve as corporations and 
reorganize as general or limited partnerships. The limited 
partnership has not been extensively used because of some 
inherent disadvantages in raising capital. Such a change in 
the form of organization would, of course, make growth 
more difficult and would be socially undesirable. Other 
small corporations may simply sell out to larger concerns 
with more comfortable excess-profits tax credits in the same 
or allied fields. It would probably be possible for a corpo- 
ration with an impossible excess-profits tax situation to sell 
out to a corporation specially organized for that purpose, 
provided new capital and new interests are introduced. It is 
true that the act would prevent tax benefit when the princi- 
pal purpose of the consolidation or acquisition is to reduce 
taxes. But in a particular case it is difficult to prove that the 
principal purpose was tax avoidance, especially when the 
corporations are in the same or related lines of business. 
Corporations would also be induced to undertake hazard- 
ous undertakings (perhaps through subsidiaries) ; if suc- 
cessful, the profits could be taken in the form of capital 
gains; if unsuccessful, the losses could be largely offset 
against excess-profits taxes. 


(5) An excess-profits tax, especially a high-rate tax, 
must of necessity be inordinately complicated and filled 
with contradictions. The determination of “capital” can- 
not be reduced to formula. Groves* reports that in 1940 
there were still cases pending in the courts dealing with the 
determination of capital under the 1918 law. In order to 
determine invested capital, it is necessary to go back to the 
date the corporation was organized and trace the capital 
accounts up to date. Balance-sheet capital may have been 
inflated by write-ups or the stock par may have been re- 


duced and the resulting capital surplus utilized to write . 


down assets. Capital expenditures may have been charged 
to expense but not included as a deduction in the tax return. 
Certain transactions may have been charged on the books 
to capital accounts but included in the tax return as expense 
deductions. All of this requires examination and analysis 
of accounts long considered dead and perhaps running 
back for decades. If properties were acquired in a tax-free 
reorganization, the capital is considered to be the cost in 
money and securities to the predecessor corporation. The 
cost to the predecessor corporation may be difficult to de- 
termine, especially where such property was acquired by 
the predecessor wholly or partly in exchange for securities. 

Past depreciation must be taken into account in deter- 
mining the present capital; and overdepreciation of pre- 
vious years, of course, seriously understates present capital 
values. But this earlier overdepreciation may have yielded 
little tax advantage, since corporate rates were much lower 


2 Harold M. Groves, Production, Jobs and Taxes, 194A. 
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than at present. Moreover, the body of stockholders may 
have changed over the years. Present stockholders are 
necessarily penalized for the overdepreciation, the tax 
benefit (if any) of which was received by a materially 
different body of stockholders. 

All of this merely touches on one small aspect of the 
necessary complications inherent in an excess-profits tax. 
There are, of course, many, many more complications. In- 
deed, one of the great problems of excess-profits taxation 
from the point of view of the taxpayer is uncertainty. There 
are so many possibilities for additional assessment and dis- 
allowances that no corporation can be positive concerning 
its tax liability until long after the event. This does not 
contribute to all-out production in either peace or war. 

The case against the excess-profits tax can be summa- 
rized as follows—The excess-profits tax is essentially a bad 
tax even for wartime in that: (1) It is an unwise and poten- 
tially dangerous drag on progress; the burden tends to be 
laid in inverse relation to the social utility of enterprises 
concerned. (2) Its burden is only accidently related to 
“war-derived” earnings; many industries will largely es- 
cape (e.g., railroads), while others will be heavily bur- 
dened even with no war-stimulated earnings. (3) It is a de- 
terrent to cost reduction and efficiency in production. (4) 
It is a stimulant to monopoly. (5) It must of necessity be 
inordinately complicated and full of contradictions. 


EXxceEss-ProFits Tax AS AN ADJUNCT TO A PricE-WAGE 
FREEZE. It is sometimes urged that, while an excess-profits 
tax is generally undesirable because it freezes economic re- 
lationships that ought to be dynamic, it is a logical part of 
a general freezing of the economy. It is argued that it is 
reasonable to freeze profits if at the same time there is a 
freeze of wages, salaries, rents, and prices. 

It is doubtful if a very good case can be made for a price- 
wage freeze even in wartime. There is some recognition of 
the fact that such a freeze is merely a suppression of symp- 
toms and that a better approach is through sound fiscal, 
monetary, and tax policy. However, we are not concerned 
with this problem, but only with the logic of an excess- 
profits tax in a setting which includes a general freeze. 

If there is any circumstance which would justify an 
excess-profits tax, it is a freeze of all wages, prices, and 
rents. Even in this case it might be argued that a real wage- 
price freeze would largely make an excess-profits tax un- 
necessary, in that under these circumstances profits could 
not significantly expand. Perhaps the best way to put it is 
than an excess-profits tax is no more uneconomic than a 
price-wage-rent freeze. In both cases, the effect is to freeze 
relationships that need to be dynamic if we are to do the 
best possible job of waging war on the production front. 
In both cases all that is accomplished is to briefly suppress 
the symptoms of inflation. 

The excess-profits tax recently enacted (which includes 
a substantial increase in the regular corporation income- 
tax rate) avoids many of the inequities and difficulties of 
the World War II tax. The new act will undoubtedly be 
simpler to administer. Moreover, it should be far less harm- 
ful to the economy than the earlier act. 

This result is probably due to a better understanding of 
the long-run economic effects of extremely high-rate taxa- 
tion of so-called “excess profits.” In no sense does it repre- 
sent a more lenient attitude toward corporate income. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Department-Store Sales. By February 10, 1951 Portland de- 
partment sales appear to have dropped off after the spurt which took 
place the first weeks of this year. Declines of similar magnitude had 
not appeared in the sales of other Pacific Coast cities. The percent- 
age changes in the dollar volume of Portland department-store sales 
for the week and the four weeks ending February 10 compared with 
corresponding periods a year ago are given below, along with simi- 
lar figures for other Pacific Coast cities. 


Week Ending Four Weeks 
Feb. 10 Ending Feb.10 
Portland 
San Diego 
San F 
Seattle 


i~4 L 


United States ania - 


Portland Food Prices, Portland housewives paid an average of 
1.8 per cent more for food in mid-December 1950 than they had a 
month earlier. The price index of foods stood at 233.6, only a half 
on an index point below the all-time high of 234.1 in August 1948, 
and 13.2 per cent above the comparable level of a year ago. In terms 
of the purchasing power of the 1939 prewar dollar, the value of the 
December food dollar in Portland was slightly less than 43 cents. 

Except for slightly lower prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
pork and coffee, prices of all other important foods swung up during 
December. Meat, poultry, and fish, as a group, were 0.4 per cent 
dearer than a month earlier and about 25 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. The greatest increase, over the year, was that of 31.7 per cent 
for beef and veal. 

Nationally, the average level of food prices moved up to 215.4, an 
increase of 2.8 per cent. The U. S. all-commodity index went up to 
178.4, an increase of 1.6 per cent. 


























Employment. The highest winter employment levels in Oregon 
history have been maintained this year. The number of jobs has been 
running 30,000 to 40,000 higher than in comparable periods during 
the past four years. Lumber and logging employment has remained 
high, and winter construction is also setting new records. Conversely, 
the number of unemployed workers was 36,000 on January 1, 1951, 
compared to 69,000 a year earlier. The state average rate of unem- 
ployment among workers covered by unemployment compensation 
was 7.7 per cent during the week ending February 1. The highest 
rates were found in Josephine County (23.7 per cent), Hood River 
County (20.3 per cent), and Yamhill (15.5 per cent). 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During the 
month of January 1951 there were 830 residences sold in Multnomah 
County for $7,284,566; 308 pieces of vacant property were sold for 
$571,230; and 46 business properties were sold for $2,081,675. Com- 
parisons of January transactions with other months follows: 


Jan. 1951 Dec. 1950 Jan. 1950 
Number of sales 1,184 1,132 940 
Value of sales $9,937,471 $8,998,159 $6,616,584 
Number of mortgages filed 1,037 1,002 
Total money loaned $6,756,915 














$8,503,725 


Lumber. Because of the moderate winter, lumber production 
was relatively high during January 1951. The transportation picture 
for the remainder of 1951 is not good. The available cargo shipping 
space may be only 60 per cent of last year, and the freight-car short- 
age may be both longer and more severe than that of 1950. Recent 
trends may be seen from the following figures (all in M feet) : 


Jan. 1951 Dec. 1950 Jan. 1950 
203,130 198,933 133,342 
242,660 224,871 213,633 
210,795 194,975 148,095 

—_—- 1,024,954 881,563 804,320 

759,479 793,974 594,730 


Weekly producti 

Weekly orders 

Weekly ship t 

Unfilled orders at end of month. 
Stocks at end of month 














BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 119 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number 
of Banks Debits 
Reporting Dec. 1950 


Debizs Debits 


Dec. 1950 compared with 


Marketing Districts Novo. 1950 Dec. 1949 Now. 1950 Dec. 1949 





Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, ete.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinaville, etc.) 
Upper Williamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, ete.) 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 






































32 
14 
16 


Fauwuurenana 


$1,189,566,601 


734,258,354 
83,488,043 
115,607 ,648 
23,876,863 
40,336,136 
49,126,632 
24,027,748 
17,705,678 


$1 ,159,824,980 


725,214,114 
80,282,872 
111,992,711 
22,362,730 
34,696,595 
49,397,241 
21,500,170 
20,432,599 
24,011,409 
24,149,004 
25,332,714 
20,452,821 


$1,008,075,153 
623,025,965 


77,910,810 
96,300,422 
19,945,210 
31,218,373 
42,727,108 
16,874,518 
15,637,494 
21,427,027 
26,620,733 
18,776,992 
17,610,501 


+ 2.56% 


+18.00% 
+17.85 
+ 7.16 
+20.05 
+19.71 
+29.21 
+14.98 
+42.39 
+13.23 
+ 9.90 
+23.58 
+24.43 
+21.09 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 
New 


Dec. 1950 
$ 25,000 


Totals Totals Totals 
Dec. 1930 Nov. 1950 Dec. 1949 
$ 57,885 $ 70,072 
82,476 16,825 
19,900 41,129 
98,053 25,950 
10,250 16,910 
117,185 37,260 
256,625 217,570 
130,319 40,300 
4,185 9,125 
24,900 21,300 
61,570 8,000 
5,154,370 3,407,845 
146,300 10,433 
488,850 65,140 
246,900 48,079 
361,348 206,978 


$7,301,116 $4,202,916 
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